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I T is one of the most promising indications of the grow¬ 
ing insight into what humanity owes itself, that amid 
the din and roar of the battle of life, the advancing 
army of civilization finds time to render assistance to the 
non-combatants ; those unfortunates who, handicapped by 
defect and crippled by infirmities, would be crushed under 
the wheels of progress, or fall a prey to the maurauding 
hosts ever prowling upon the outskirts, without a helping 
hand. The insane, the deaf, the dumb, the blind, have 
received special care for several generations ; under specific 
training the unimpaired faculties are made to counter¬ 
balance those lost, and comfortable homes for the indigent 
of these classes have been established. Yet one great class 
—certainly the most helpless, possibly the most suffering— 
was overlooked and almost forgotten, until a few decades 
past. The feeble-minded, who have seeing eyes yet see 
not, hearing ears yet hear not—innocent sufferers for 
sins they did not commit, sitting in the shadow of a help¬ 
lessness, infinitely greater than that of other defectives,— 
these most afflicted of the afflicted,—found all doors shut 
against them save those of the jail and the poor-house. 

The existence of this class was acknowledged by the 
ancient writers. Thus, Vitruvious mentions the cretins and 
their goitres as monstrosities, and up to the beginning of this 
century idiocy was regarded as the result of supernatural 
influences. 

Martin Luther claimed that idiots were possessed with 
devils, and in one instance urged the drowning of a par¬ 
ticularly hideous cretin in the Moldau. As a consequence 
of these views, he denounced people who should attempt to 
alleviate the affliction or cure it as “blockheads.” 
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The medieval literature of Germany and Scandinavia 
abounds in stories of changelings, or the offspring of hob¬ 
goblins, left by these supposed beings in place of the babe, 
which they snatched from the cradle and carried to their 
subterranean abodes. The description of these change¬ 
lings, conforming so closely with that of cretins, these 
fables seem to indicate that at least in cases where the 
defect was not apparent at birth to untrained eyes, it was 
ascribed to an interference of ocult and evil powers. Other 
nations, the Irish for instance, held the “innocents” in 
reverential awe as marked by God’s finger. The Hindoos, 
while not considering idiots possessed with devils, shun 
them, or keep them closely confined, lest by some overt act 
or contact they cause a loss of caste, the most serious 
calamity which can befall the followers of Brahma. In 
Mahometanism we find a rational understanding of the 
question. The Koran commands that if a man has a feeble¬ 
minded brother, he give him not his part of an inheritance 
to hold, but give him clothes and sustenance therefrom, 
and speak kindly to him. 

At the dawn of this century not a page in scientific, 
philanthropic or religious literature had been devoted to 
idiocy beyond comments upon endemic cretinism, in cer¬ 
tain valleys of Switzerland and Savoy, except a few reli¬ 
gious establishments in the mountains of Switzerland, 
which sheltered a limited number of cretins, no effort had 
been made to care for such unfortunates, and, until Itard”s 
experimental training of the so-called “wild man of Avey- 
ron,” nothing had ever been done to ameliorate or improve 
the condition, either mental or physical, of the feeble¬ 
minded. 

Stimulated by the results of Itard’s experiments upon 
this neglected waif of humanity, Edouard Seguin, a student 
under Itard, began the training of idiots by methods of his 
own, and making close studies of their psycological condi¬ 
tions, produced very remarkable results, and his successes 
being published, attracted universal attention. Continuing 
his work in Paris with unabated interest, Seguin was com¬ 
plimented by the Parisian Academy of Sciences, which 
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publicly declared through its committee, that he had solved 
the problem of successfully training the idiot. Dr. Guggen- 
biihl, a young physician of Switzerland, a few years later 
founded his institution for the treatment of cretins in the 
Abendberg near Interlaken, in Switzerland, which, while it 
proved a partial failure, served to further increase interest 
in the work, and from Paris and Switzerland as centres the 
great wave of charity for these poor creatures spread all 
through Europe and crossed the ocean into America, where, 
in 1848, the late Dr. Hervey B. Wilbur opened a school 
at his home in Barre, Massachusetts, from which beginning 
sprung the institutions of this country, caring for a grand 
total of over 5,000 feeble-minded. 

The treatment of the idiot and the task of developing to 
the utmost such abilities as are latent in him, is not alone 
confined to the therapeutist. He is a subject for pedagogic • 
as well as medical treatment; he is a pupil as well as 
patient. 

It is perhaps a common error to assume that the idiot 
can be “cured,” in other words, that man can make normal 
what nature has made abnormal, or, on the other hand, to 
assume that nothing can be done for him save to make 
him comfortable and keep him out of harm. Serious and 
momentous indeed is the question, “what can be done 
for the idiot?” to every heart that throbs with human 
sympathy, and it comes with much sadder emphasis from, 
the parents of an afflicted child. Insanity is a disease, 
idiocy a defect or abnormal development. It has been 
aptly said that the insane man is like one who has been rich, 
and lost his wealth, the idiot like one born in poverty. A 
disease may be cured, but human instrumentality can never 
remodel nature’s incomplete products and constructive 
failures ; it can only do the best possible with the material 
given, and the feeble-minded must remain so even under 
the most complete training. This fact established, what 
does remain ? 

Let those who might think that when we cannot reach 
the impossible, the possible is not worth struggling to 
attain ; not worth the life-work of noble men and women,. 
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or the full support of taxpayer or philanthropist; let them 
visit an institution for the feeble-minded ; let them look at 
a child brought by a mother, whose careworn features bear 
witness to the fearful infliction the care of an idiot is to a 
mother. The child, fretful, noisy, restless, of filthy habits, 
making home a place of never-ceasing torment to itself and 
its associates ; unable or unwilling to work ; its hands use¬ 
less appendages, or at most, means of senseless destruction 
to objects within reach; through its very affliction working 
a despotism over those who love it, to its own detriment. 
Let them watch the gradual development of this child 
under the institution training; see it taught to conform to 
orderly habits of life, to cease causeless noises, to enjoy and 
exercise cleanliness and order, to take pride and pleasure 
in self-help; the idle hands gradually beginning to obey 
rational impulses, and ceasing to destroy as they learn to 
create, however humble the result may be ; it will then be 
seen, as is daily seen by those who are working with such 
children, the joyful pride with which the first little piece of 
work completed is shown to everybody around them, and 
the importance of the words, “I made that,” duly appreci¬ 
ated. 

“But,” some will say, “the same results might be 
attained at home, what, therefore, is the necessity of an 
institution ?” Theory and experience are here hand in 
hand, both proving that only in rare instances has home 
talent the ability to bring out the results of the institution ; 
and a German authority says, that where this may be found 
time nor opportunity would be obtainable to devote to the 
work without doing injustice to the rest of the family. The 
education and training of the feeble-minded is a specialty 
learned only by study and long practice. 

Under ordinary circumstances the home environments 
are the most unpropitious for the welfare of the feeble¬ 
minded. He is at all times the skeleton in the closet; at 
social gatherings he is put aside that his presence may not 
mar harmony. He is debarred the privileges of the church 
and Sunday-school for the same reasons. Normal children 
of his age shrink for him, or taunt him with his condition, 
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hence his home life is more or less confined, the isolation 
thus compelled aggravating and not amelioratiijig his con¬ 
dition. The dietetic treatment, the importance!of which in 
the general care cannot be overestimated, must of a neces¬ 
sity be disregarded at home ; and last, but not least, the 
presence of a defective in a family is always a shadow—a 
burden, however lovingly assumed and conscientiously 
borne ; it taxes the mother’s strength beyond endurance, 
robs the other children, if there are others, of their proper 
share of attention, and among a certain class the poor 
imbecile is treated cruelly, subjected to every indignity, 
hardship and privation, because he is a useless consumer, 
not able to earn his pittance in the mill or on the street. 

The institution furnishes a little world, a microcosim, 
with its curriculum of duties and pleasures. The feeble¬ 
minded child finds company, his isolation ceases, he is no 
more hidden away when there are visitors ; he is placed in 
a school with other children, among whom he finds con¬ 
genial playmates; he is placed under the guidance of a 
teacher who knows how to call forth all his slumbering 
faculties, at the same time he almost unconsciously comes 
under dispassionate, firm, yet gentle discipline. There is 
no sphere of charity more deserving the attention of those 
who have enough and to spare and are philanthropic 
enough to devote part of their surplus to promote the inter¬ 
ests of stricken humanity. That the community has moral 
duties towards its idiotic population is no longer questioned. 
The history and etiology of idiocy points out the necessity 
of sequestrating the idiot and the imbecile in special insti¬ 
tutions for the following reasons : 

To remove the incubus of idiocy from the house of the 
people which it blights. 

2. To prevent idiocy from begetting idiocy, which is 
much too frequent among imbeciles in almshouses, where 
the association of the sexes is not properly restricted. 

3. To educate and train them as far as possible. 

4. To alleviate the complication of the affliction, through 
proper dietetic and medical cure, and thus prevent the less 
afflicted from degenerating into profound idiocy. 
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5. To make available the industrious abilities possessed 
by a large percentage, which experience proves utterly 
unavailable outside of an institution. 

6. To train the less afflicted to take care of the very 
dependent under proper guidance. 

7. To save them from evil and temptation which they 
are unable to resist, by placing them in a miniature world 
sans its temptations. 

It is a sad fact that among those imbeciles who most 
nearly approach the line of average intelligence, decided 
criminal proclivities are found, and many unquestionable 
imbeciles are inmates of our penitentiaries. That female 
imbeciles will fall victims to the first unscrupulous scoundrel 
who takes advantage of her feebleness, needs no further 
elaboration, and this reason alone should demand the 
.utmost sympathy from philanthropy, aside from the moral 
obligations of the strong to protect the weak, and the utili¬ 
tarian policy of prevention in the bud rather than cure in 
the full-blown flower. 



